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The Play Movement and Its Significance Preparing 


By Henry &. Curtis, Ph.D. Former Secretary of the 

Play ground Association of America, and 3S pervisor 
the Pla: grounds of the District of Columbia. 

\ conerete picture of the extent of the development of } 

\merica, including a complete chapter on Play in the Country, whic 

discusses the problem of play in the rural community and school 


Education Through Play $1.25 
By Henry 8. Curtis. 
This volume discusses Play at the Rural School and other related 
] 
i 


play problems of interest to the rura 


The Practical Conduct of Play $1.50 
sy Henry 3S. Curtis. 


1 


Detailed information in regard to the organization of play 


Ihe Rural Teacher and His Work Preparing 
By Harotp WALDSTEIN Foaur, Specialist in Rural Schoo! 
Practise, United States Bureau of EKdueation: Author ot 
“The American Rural School,” *‘ Rural Denmark and 
its Sehool.”’ 

This new book, a companion volume to THe AMERICAN RURAI 

si HOOL, is the re sult Ol many years spent in } ractie il work I rul | 

school and rural life improvement. The treatment is divided into 
parts as follows: 

INTRODUCTION: THE RuRAL TEACHER AND His Opporrunir% 

Part I. Tue Rurau TEACHER AS CoMMUNITY LEADER—emphasizing 

as e sential that teachers acti ally live the tarm life thev would 


assist In improving. 


Part I]. Tue Teacuer As ORGANIZER AND ADMINISTRATO 
with the intricacies and complexities Ol school organizatl h and 
administration. 

Part II. Tue Teacner as MAKER OF THE ReVITALIZED COURSE O! 
Strupy—-discussing the new subjects essential to every complete 
rural school, and the best method « pre enting both the new and 
the old subject matter. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SURVEYS Ce te otha tena eee this cts 


I cieal as essential to any W 





Tue College survey movement is extend- Survey 


ing rapidly, particularly in the western and The universities undertake to teach to invest 


middle western states, where state sup gate, to develop creative scholarship, to give pr 
, 7 ) , ‘ } 
ported institutions bulk so large in the edu anene: Wa . . It is - 
om . then to ass e that he surve Ww ne 
itional field his is doubtless the result 
a : ; whether the nit es ire é ent ti ; 
f the ever-increasing tax burden which the , “~ 
residents of these states are being ealled ‘ 
SO Says Professor Mead in d 1 rt 


ipon to bear and which of course leads 


hem to question the necessity and justifiea- 


tion for, and the efficieney of. the vast ex- : 
, , ; the work of survey should include (1) th 
penditure which they are making in order Saupe iki, . 

historical development of the svstem stud 
that a relatively small part of their popu : : 
ee — on - ied (2) the relationship of educational need 
lation shall have college training at publie 


to economic, political and s il needs and 
expense. Another reason for the increas 
. ’ (3 conclud with a consti \ nprovram 
ing frequency of such surveys as are here 
ti ‘ . . not too Tar 1! moved trom pr nt nad 
discussed lies in the competition within a 
tions as iffeeted by tl Tact $7 nie 


state of two or more state supported instl- 


tutions whose fields have overlapped. 

Often one or the other of such institutions @Pplicable to ed ”_ 

hopes to gain by a survey and urges that it OtMer He d 

be undertaken. College surveys are apparently of very 
The field is a new one and the leaders recent origin, the first of wl i! record 





tack is not standardized. nor have the aims College by its own officers in 1908—09 Of 
and objects and the means of attaining’ the same order is President Hughes’s sur 
them become at all clear. Should the sur vey of Miami University and the survey of 
vey be made by one man or by several, or Drexel Institute by Dr. Hollis Godfrey 

by a large board? Is it possible to study Survevs of larger scone embracing tl} 

an institution effectively without making = entire edueational facilit es atat » of 
an intensive study of the field which it is the higher 
general view the internal organism of a 


rreat and useful institution, when viewers In 


are unintelligent and uninformed as to col 

> . ( | Vi } q \ ] D 
lege life and administration, or if not how 
should abuses disclosed by a survey be made 2 Edward 1 B r. 4 f Ed 
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Wisconsin survey, directed mainly by a 
single individual and at a single institution. 

Before proceeding to a brief discussion 
of the procedure, results and conclusions of 
each of these, the question arises as to the 
means by which such surveys should be 
financed, and by whom they should be 
conducted. 

First as to who shall ‘‘pay the piper.’’ 
The Carnegie Foundation, the General 
Education Board, the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation and the U. 8. Bureau of Education, 
are all concerned with educational investi- 
gation and research, and all are apparently 
anxious, or perhaps one had better say will- 
ing, to undertake work of this character. 
There are many persons who feel that it is 
an open question whether states maintain- 
ing their own institutions can properly 
avail themselves of the beneficent offices of 
these various agencies. Apparently what is 
feared is the propagandist tendency im- 
puted to private foundations. This objee- 
tion would be met if states contemplating 
educational surveys provide sufficient funds 
so that political officers in charge of such 
investigations may avail themselves of in- 
dependent expert service fully qualified 
and of the highest grade, free from educa- 
tional bias. This would leave the private 
foundations to carry on the other lines of 
investigation, such as the Carnegie Foun- 
dation investigation of Medical Edueation, 
the present study of law and engineering 
education and similar projects. 

As to who shall do the work a difficult 
problem presents itself. The precedent es- 
tablished by the school survey that pro- 
fessors of education or pedagogy are the 
logical men seems somewhat inapplicable. 
In the school survey, the professional edu- 
cationist is on familiar ground, but in the 
college survey it is doubtful whether, for 
many phases of the problem, the professor 
of education is necessarily better fitted for 


t 


he work than the professor of anything 
‘Ise. The problem is only in small par 
pedagogical; in large part it is one of ad 
ministration, of polities and economies, in 
short of statesmanship, of what the state 
needs rather than how it shall be taught. 
Specialists in various lines will be needed 
both for the examination of the needs of 
the state in their own field and for the de- 
termination of the extent to which 
needs are being met, or will have to be 
anticipated by the institution or 


these 


system 
surveyed. 
Il 

Turning now to the surveys themselves, 
we find that in spite of the fact that they 
are few in number—an exhaustive search 
having revealed but ten college surveys to 
date—the methods of conducting them are 
Five of 





nevertheless exceedingly diverse. 
them are of one institution only, and of 
these, four have been made by a single in 
dividual, the other survey of this group was 
made by a large faculty committee. The 
time devoted to the task varied in different 
eases from 22 days to practically one year. 

Of the five surveys which touched more 
than one institution, we have one made by 
a single individual, two made by three per- 
sons, one by seven, and one by twenty. 
The time again ranging from six weeks in 
one case to a year or the 
time being devoted to the smallest state and 


more, vrreatest 


to perhaps the least complex situation. 


A. Surveys of Single Institutions 

1. The Oberlin Survey earried out in 
1908-09 is so far a unique proceeding and 
one which might well be followed by every 
college which doubts, as all should do, the 
effectiveness of its efforts. The inquiry ap- 
pears to have been thorough and to have 
proved stimulating. 

2. The Miami Survey conducted by Presi- 


dent A. M. Hughes in 1913 appears to have 
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placed emphasis mainly upon college costs 
Here we have the 


and college “output, 


beginnings of the ‘‘student-hour’’ or ‘‘stu 
dent ‘lock hour’’ as a unit ol collegiate 
ost-data. For example, an _ instructor 


10 students two hours each week and 
eredit of 20 
of 1() 


student-hours, he 


receives a 


another class students four 


irs a week and his credit is 160 hours, 


and it is considered that the latter class 
represents eight times as much work as the 


former. As a matter of fact the large class 


may represent far less work on the instruet- 
or’s part than the small one and the dedue 


tion then becomes ridiculous in the ex- 
treme. 
3. The 
an educational investigation not made by a 
Dr. Hollis Godfrey, 


efficiency engineer and business investiga- 


Drexel Survey is an instance of 


professional educator. 


tor, was chosen for the task, and the satis 
Institute 
God- 
His recom- 


faction of the trustees of Drexel 
is evidenced by their election of Dr. 
frey to the vacant presidency. 
have been funda- 


mendations appear to 


mental and their execution seems to have 
resulted in a condensation and revitaliza- 
tion of the entire institution. 


4. The 
been written on the Wisconsin survey that 


Wisconsin Survey. So much has 
the briefest outline need here be given. In 
1914 the Wisconsin State Board of Public 
Affairs, whose duty it was to study and re 
port upon the activities of various public 
the 


state 


from 
the 


manipulation of 


organizations drawing support 
searchlight on 
university and for the 
said light it utilized the service of Dr. Wm. 
H. Allen, New York Bu- 
reau Of Municipal Research and Training 
School for Public Service. Dr. Allen de- 
voted six months to this work with the as- 
sistance of Mr. A. N. Farmer and of Mr. E. 
the North 


Probably no recent occurrence in 


turned its 


State, 


director of the 


C. Branson, of University of 


Carolina. 


the field of higher education has occasioned 


more mme! ind a sion tl e find 
ings of Mr. Allen’s m 

While it appeared for a it the w 
versitv mig s r as e resu ft tl 
SCathing ©} Sms S l | ! 
\] hi Sur sf I ) | l i 
ess and et result appears 
5 4 ke y tI I ( 
versity, 

5 The Oreaon Surve ¢ touches the fringe 
of the field of controversy between the state 
universities and the la grant or agricul 
tural and mechanical colleges in the western 
states, it having been « isioned by a lim 
ation ot rie Ss vt Sta ‘ 
na part mr of fT ? ~ } 1 | fw 
state institutions in O) 


the report has been issued by the Univer 
sity of Oregon as Bulletin 13, No. 4 
While confined to a single institution, the 
report contains a number of interesting 
features. Dr. Capen appears to have di 
voted the time from September 2 to Sep 


tember 24 to an investigation of the Uni 
versity of Oregon at Eugene, an institution 
with 1,200 students, and to conferences 
with its officers and wi 


In the preamble to the report this state 


ment is made. 

The Commiss rof Ed ¢ hee ed that 
the time allotted is t short to é thorough 
going examination of 1 the details ¢ th ( ul 

itior i manage ent tI ersit 


With reference to the clock-hour system, 
the following quotation from page 20 is of 


Interest 


It is just as rea ible t e tl work of 
a minister the | rss t the } t 
or the law vt s t ry g cases 
ss it is t et . or a the 
actual 1 r ¢ } rs r T t ! 
University t g re res e for s repa 
ration and re tor 1 for arrangement of ma 
terial. To be effective s large reserves of 
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vital force which can not be measured by time- 
clock devices. 

So much then for educational surveys of 
individual institutions.’ 


B. Surveys of State Systems of Higher 
Education 

1. The Vermont Survey, the first of the 
kind to be undertaken, still stands as per- 
haps the best piece of work which has been 
done. 

In November, 1912, the legislature of 
Vermont provided for a commission to re- 
port upon the educational responsibilities 
of the state. The personnel of this com- 
mission, which included a number of dis- 
tinguished men, is too well known to need 
repetition. The commission decided that 
an expert study of the school system, in- 
cluding the institutions of higher learning, 
should be made by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. 
Six months to a study in the field, and an 
equal time to an examination and presenta- 
tion of the recommendations and sugges- 
tions, were given under the direction of 
President Pritchett and by twelve mem- 
bers of the staff of the foundation, assisted 
by the seven recognized specialists each of 
whom devoted himself to his own phase of 
the problem. 

It should be added that in accordance with the 
wishes of the commission an effort was made to 
complete this study in a shorter time. Experience 
of those engaged in the work has gone to show that 


a considerable period of study and reexamination 


is a necessary part of this kind of study. It seemed 


impossible to go faster. 

One other quotation from the report is of 
particular interest, 

No system of schools is ever to be brought to a 
high order of educational efficiency by the formula 
of an outsider. 

8 Since the above was written a preliminary re- 
port of the survey of the University of Nevada by 
Capen and Stevens has appeared in SCHOOL AND 
Society, April 28, 1917, Vol. 5, p. 500. 
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The survey is remarkably complete and 
thorough, the the 
character and life of the people and all of 
the agencies influencing elementary, secon- 


reviewing industries, 


dary and higher education in most minute 
detail. 

The foundation reaches 
that the state of Vermont should concen- 
trate its educational expenditures upon the 
public-school system and withdraw state 
financial support from the University of 
Vermont, Middlebury College and Norwich 
University, upon the assumption that it is 


the conclusion 


not wise to give state assistance to institu- 
tions not owned and controlled absolutely 
by the state. As a result of the commis- 
sion’s report, Vermont provided for a new 
system of maintaining public supervision 
of all state funds given for education, in- 
spection of all institutions which receive 
money from this source, and approval of 
their budgets. Special acts were passed by 
the legislature in the interest of Middle- 
bury College and Norwich University, 
which are to receive the same appropria- 
tion as before. One feature of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont which came in for special 
criticism by the investigators and the aboli- 
tion of which was strongly urged, namely, 
the medical school, received an extra ap- 
propriation from the legislature, and a 
continuing appropriation equal to the 
amount previously given was voted to the 
University of Vermont itself. Thus, in the 
words of the United States Commissioner 
of Education, the state, in effect, repudi- 
ated the commission’s recommendation with 
regard to subsidizing higher institutions, 
and the plan of partial support by the state 
of privately endowed institutions is thus 
reaffirmed. 

In centralizing the entire educational 
control, however, in the state board of edu- 
cation and in providing for a skilled execu- 
tive officer to be called commissioner of edu- 
eation, the state followed the recommenda- 








tions of the commission, it has also provided 
for the public-school system an increase of 
financial support greater than that which 
would have followed the adoption of the 
foundation’s recommendation of transfer- 
ring to the publie-school fund the amounts 
previously riven to the colleges. 

2. The 
tirely different method of attacking the 


Texas Survey represents an en- 


problem of coordinating a state system of 


higher education. A body designating 
itself by the rather pretentious title of 
‘*The for the Enlargement 


by the State of Texas of its Institutions of 


Organization 


with the sum of $30.- 
by 


Higher Edueation,’’ 
000 a year pledged 
friends and alumni of the University of 
Texas, commenced and earried forward a 
informa- 


for its support 


most commendable collection of 
tion and opinions upon the problems pre- 
sented by a state such as Texas with three 
state-supported institutions of higher learn- 
Over the Arthur Le- 
‘*seeretary for research,’’ the Texas 


ing. signature of 
fevre, 
organization has published two reports, one 
a pamphlet entitled ‘‘A Study of the Fi- 
nancial Basis of the State Universities and 
Agricultural Colleges in Fourteen States,’’ 
published, 1912, and the other a volume of 
500 pages, ‘‘The Organization and Admin- 
istration of a State’s Institutions of Higher 


Edueation,”’ 1914. Both of 


these, especially the latter, comprise a con- 


published 


tribution to the literature of college admin- 
Un- 


fortunately the organization with the large 


istration well worthy of careful study. 


name and the good intentions is practically 
extinct and its publications are out of print. 
3. The Iowa Survey, in common with the 
two yet to be discussed, had as its main pur- 
pose the solution of the vexed problem of 
the relationship of the land-grant college 
receiving federal aid, to the state univer- 
sity. 
Iowa has long been in the forefront of 
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} } } > 
educational econtroversv, owing to the Taet 


that the land-grant col 
ways been quite as strong as, it not stronger 
than, the 
The State 


had also begun to rival the State | 


State University at lowa City 


Teachers College at Cedar Falls 
niversity 
and ( 


in enrollment and importance ‘om pe 


tition between the three institutions reached 


1909 letur 


a climax in when the legislature 
passed a law creating a state board of edu 
cation constituted of nine members ap 
pointed by the governor for a term of six 
years, to be paid no per diem or other com 


This 


finance committee of three, 


pensation. board is assisted by a 


each of whom re- 


eeives a salary of $3,500 and expenses 


The board has been highly unsuccessful 
and in October, 1912, it announced a rad 
ical scheme for the redistribution of fune 
tions between the three institutions. This 


storm of from all 


the 


raised such a protest 


sides, especially from students them- 


selves whom it was proposed to transfer, 
that eould be 
effect, the legislature prevailed upon the 


before the scheme put into 


board to rescind its action. Rivalry be 


the 


has of course continued. 


tween institutions and their adherents 

In May the state board of education re- 
quested the United States Commissioner of 
Education to undertake the direction of a 
survey and to employ such assistance as he 
deemed necessary. The result of this sur 
vey is before us in the recently published 


bulletin No. 19, 1916, of 


Edueation. 


the United States 
sureau of Especial attention 
should be called to the personne! of the sur 
vey commission, since with the exception of 
the Vermont Survey board it appears to 
the the 
equipped for the task. 


only 


It will be noted that 


writer as one adequately 

the list includes three persons who have al 

ready appeared in surveys here discussed 

Dr. James R. Angell, dean of the faculties 
of liberal arts, literature and science of 
the University of Chicago. 
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Dr. Kendrie C. Babeock, dean of the college 
of arts and sciences of the University of 
Illinois. 

Dr. Liberty H. Bailey, formerly director of 
the New York State College of Agriecul- 
ture. 

Dr. Hollis Godfrey, president of Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Raymond M. Hughes, president of 
Miami University. 

Mrs. Henrietta W. Calvin, specialist in 
home economies, Bureau of Education. 

Dr. Samuel P. Capen, specialist in higher 
education, Bureau of Edueation (chair- 
man). 

All of the members worked on the task 
at intervals covering a period from July, 
1915, to March, 1916. 

As to the conelusions and recommenda- 
tions of this survey commission, they are by 
no means revolutionary—the area of dupli- 
cation especially between lowa State Uni- 
versity and lowa State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts would be slightly 
reduced through the recognition of the ex- 
cellent principle, here enunciated but by no 
means new, of ‘‘major and service lines of 
work.’’ Such a plan sensibly recognizes 
the actual indispensability of duplication 
in such fundamentals as liberal arts and 
sciences and certain other lines, but limits 
the development of such work into degree 
courses or ‘‘major lines’’ to one institution. 
The most vital question of the duplication 
of engineering at the university and the 
State College is neatly dodged by making 
two suggestions which in the same breath 
are withdrawn as impossible of execution, 
and following these by a third which leaves 
the matter in as much doubt as ever. The 
normal school is properly limited to non- 
degree courses. Graduate work at the two 
collegiate institutions is to be encouraged 
along the ‘‘major lines’’ of each institution. 

Fuller recognition is given in the lowa 
report than in any others which have ap- 
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peared, to the obligation resting upon the 
land-grant colleges to develop engineering 
on an equal footing with agriculture. 

As a whole the survey strikes one as a 
sane and sensible handling of a difficult 
Situation. The statement is made, ‘‘that all 
the 


agreed 


unanimously 
the 


] 
as one glances over the ele- 


recommendations were 


upon by members of survey 
committee’ 
ments represented therein he realizes that 
there must have been many concessions by 
all sides before unanimity was reached. 

A minor but interesting feature of the 
report is the recommended abolition of in- 
tercollegiate athletics as a means of abat- 
ing the jealousy between the university and 
the college. 

4. The Washington 
was confronted with perhaps the most diffi- 


Survey committee 
cult task yet attempted, and tried to cover 
it in six weeks, a ridiculously short period 
as comparison with the other surveys here 
cited will show. The surveyors were Sam- 
uel P. Capen and Harold W. Focht, of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, and Alexander 
Inglis, assistant professor of education, 
Harvard University. 

Messrs. Capen and Inglis confined their 
attention mainly to the problem of the state 
university and the state college, leaving to 
Dr. Focht the three normal schools and the 
publie-school system. 

The origin of the survey lay as usual in 
the contro- 
versy, cognizance of which was taken by the 
1915 legislature, with the result that an act 


land-grant college-university 


was passed which created 

a commission of six members, to be known as ‘‘ The 
Commission of Educational Survey of Washing- 
ton,’’ and it shall be the duty of such commission 
to make a comprehensive survey of the organization 
and work of the University of Washington, the 
State College of Washington, and the three State 
Normal Schools, and a general survey of the public- 
school system of the state, both urban and rural, 
elementary and secondary, and of the educational 
development and possibilities of the state and to 








letermine more definitely the purpose, sphere and 


ctions of the university, the State College and 


10rmal schools, and the lines along which 
h should be for the bet- 


er service of the state 


encouraged to de velop 
In the performance of its 


ities said commission shall have power to employ 





experts and to fix and authorize the payment of 


their compensation, 


The commission was given $5,000 with 


which to carry on its work and the act 


spe ‘ified that report should be made to the 
1916. Thi 


vovernor by April 30. it with so 


complex and difficult a task before it the 
expert committee should not have been 
designated until the middle of February, 


1916, and that as a result actual work did 


not commence on the survey until less than 
60 days from the time set for report to the 
rovernor, Was an inexplicable and egregious 
blunder, for which the men making the sur 
vey were in no wise to blame—except per- 
haps that they were unwise in attempting 
the work in so inadequate an interval. 
The complexity of the problem has been 
referred to, here is the situation: two vig- 
orous western colleges in the same state, but 
100 miles apart, one at the western bound 
ary of the state, the other at the eastern, 
each roughly in the center of population of 
its own territory; between the populous 
areas in which each is located lies a hun- 
dred miles of practically uninhabited desert 
the Mountain 
peaks the highest United 


Briefly two colleges are serving an area 


and Caseade range with 


in the States. 
which in the east or the middle west would 


hundred degree-granting institu- 


In Washington the two in- 


have a 
tions or more. 
stitutions have developed along substan- 


tially parallel lines, one from a_ small 


classical academy, the other from a feeble 
beginning as an agricultural college and 
school of science, to a point where both are 
recognized as leaders in their respective 
classes in the western states. As in Iowa, 
institutional jealousy and local partisan- 


ship is rampant, and it would ill become 
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éZé 
the writer to n vid mparison on 
this point 
| 

For a board of surv rs to attempt t 
pareel out the field of higher education in 
ich a case isag i ea n ng t 
settle a family quarr 

There are obviously two possib! irses 
one a clear- seg y n f major | 8 
of work, the other a1 rnition of 1 reo 
graph il situation i niirmation ot 
he wisdom rT a \ 4 ! ns tion ft 
develop in a rdance with the needs of its 
own field. The committee ‘‘straddled 
It advised duplication in most major lines, 
but pronounced against it in others, and as 
at lowa left certain things to be d led by 
somebody els 

rhe entire situa n was before t} leg 
islature at the session just closed and a bit 


ter fight ensued, the report 


bv the adherents of the State ¢ Pe Or ‘ 
rrounds of inaceuracy of its statistics, 
and unfairness of tis re mmendations 


The practical elimination of graduate work 


land vyrant eolle re IS part 


from the 
of the 


commission's recommendation also 


met with vigorous protest. The final r 
sult has been the virtual adop n of the 
second alternative suggested above Law 
and medicine are restricted to the univer 
sity, agriculture to the State College The 
rest of the field is open to both institutions 


5. The North Dakota Survey report bear 
ing date of 1917 is just off the press 

Again we have the problem of the state 
university and the land-grant college 

In 1915 the legislature of North Dakota 
provided for a single board of regents for 
the state’s institutions of higher education 
consisting of five members, with a secretary 
Members of 
board received $7.00 per day and traveling 
This board 
icable, to have 


8The report abounds in minor arithmetical 


the 


at a salary of $2,500 


expenses. Was instrueted ay 


soon as pract made by com 


blunders and in erroneous averages 











petent experts from without the state, an 
educational survey. 

The commission consisting of William T. 
Bawden, of the Bureau of Education, spe- 
cialist in industrial education; Edwin B. 
Craighead, ex-president, University of 
Montana, and Lotus D. Coffman, professor 
of education, University of Minnesota, be- 
gan its labors in November, 1915, and spent 
approximately three months in an exami- 
nation of the university, the agricultural 
college, the three normal schools and two 
state grade. 
Meetings and conferences were held at 


schools of sub-collegiate 
later dates and the final conclusions were 
completed and submitted to the board of 
regents in June, 1916. <A careful study of 
the economic and geographical features of 
the state is evidenced in the report and a 
thorough investigation appears to have 
been made. It is notable that the North 
Dakota Survey goes farther than any sur- 
vey has yet done in recommending a limi- 
tation of the functions of the land-grant 
college. Agriculture, and engineering only 
in so far as it can show intimate and im- 
mediate relationship to it, together with 
home economics and pharmacy are to be 
major lines for the institution at Fargo, 
other work, including sciences, is to be given 
only in ‘‘service courses.’’ To the state 
university is assigned all the rest of the 
field of collegiate instruction, classical, pro- 
fessional and technical, and with the ex- 
ception of the few major lines assigned to 
the agricultural college, all of the graduate 
and research work. 


In conclusion attention is called to the 
fact that in every state in which a general 
college survey has been made there is a 
college receiving aid from the federal and 
state governments, competing with other 
institutions receiving all or part of their 
support from the local government only. 

In the four western states here men- 
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tioned, the state universities appear to be 
greatly concerned lest the colleges receiv- 
ing federal aid should neglect the first half 
of their commission to teach ‘‘agriculture 
and mechanic arts.’’ Such commendable 
concern on the part of the state universities 
puts one in mind of the older daughter, who 
desires that her younger sister shall wear 
short frocks for just as long a time as pos- 
sible. 

Francis A. THOMSON 


StTaTE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, 
PULLMAN, WASH. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF OUR EDU 
CATIONAL SYSTEM 

THE reorganization of our school system 
advocated in this article implies an exten- 
sion downward of the elementary school, 
and a replacing of secondary and of colle- 
giate education. These changes are neces- 
sary, I believe, because of the wholly acci- 
dental and fortuitous methods by which 
our present school organization was devel- 
oped. Our present ‘‘eight-four-four’’ plan 
(eight years of elementary school, four 
years of high school and four years of col- 
lege or university) represents a growth by 
accretion rather than a growth proceeding 
from psychological and social] needs and 
functions. It has resulted in overlapping, 
and in a waste of approximately two years 
in the education of the individual. As new 
and higher parts of the school system have 
been developed, they have been piled, one 
of the other, 
duplication of terraces, or of stories in the 
Thus, the 
academy, or high school, was put above the 


on top without regard to 


building up of the structure. 


grammar school of eight years, when it 
should have the seventh and 
eighth grades and have stopped in its up- 
ward extension with what we now eall the 
tenth grade. Upon the high school at- 
tempting and in a measure doing in these 
latter years in its eleventh and twelfth 


absorbed 
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grades the work of the first two years ol the 
old collegiate course, we have placed the 


state 


university with its course of four 
followed by 
work 
The 


training, 


vears, graduate and profes- 


sional requiring two or three years 


more. result is a splitting of colle- 


giate and a bad division of it be- 
tween the high school and the university. 
Efforts to remedy this fission by the devices 
known as the junior college and the ‘‘ junior 


We have 
further complicated the structure by at- 


‘ertificate’’ are only makeshifts. 
strengthen 
them 
prop called the kindergarten. 


tempting to foundations by 


digging under and putting in the 
The kinder 
garten should be a genuinely fundamental 
part of the 
dental prop. 


The marvelous growth of the high school 


primary school, not an acei- 


has so overburdened and overcrowded the 
middle stories of this accidentally devel- 
oped building, that the serious deficiencies, 
wastes and dangers of the structure have 
Reconstruction — has, 


become apparent. 


therefore, been first and tentatively at- 
tempted in the middle or secondary part 
of it, and the six-and-six plan (six years of 


elementary school and six years of high 
school, with variations), has been adopted 
tried, 
really result in structural change and im- 


and This plan, however, does not 


provement. It is superficial and exterior, 
in the main; it is as if the owner of a build- 
ing tried to produce the illusion of ground 
floor, mezzanine, upper floors and loft, by 
painting lines on the facade of his build- 
ing rather than by a genuine interior re- 
construction of it. It is clear that there is 


no real reconstruction when the seventh 
and eighth grades are kept in the grammar 
school, even if they are called ‘‘intermedi- 
ate’’ school, for atmosphere and processes 
of work are still those of the elementary 


The 
eighth, or of seventh and eighth and ninth 


school. segregation of seventh and 


rracdk Ss, as 


an intermediat school. or s 
1) } , ; " 
called junior high school, is better; but it 
does not go far enough, and worse st 


links the tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades 


together in a unit that is neither ‘‘fles| 
nor fowl nor good red herring.’’ A still 
greater mistake is made in the in position 
of the so-called junior colleg ipon the high 
school. The high school, by its very origin, 
nature and condition of being, can not do 


effective edu ‘ational work when It attempts 


to deal with youtl S of the eighteenth and 
and twentieth 


nk that it is clear 


nineteenth, or nineteenth 
years of life. I tl 
that in place of the present organization of 
education, with its numerous and wrongly 
placed terraces, we should work out a re 
organized system with its terraces coinei 
dent logical and 


with the successive bj 


psychological development levels recog 
nized by modern science 

The biological-psychological development 
levels now accepted are marked, approxi 
mately, by the fourth, the eighth, the six 
teenth and the twentieth or 
life. With the 


fancy ends and childhood begins 


twenty-first 
vears of fourth year, in 
With 
the eighth year, childhood ends and boy 
hood and girlhood begin. (The eighth year 


also marks an ancient period of puberty 


With the twelfth year, boyhood and girl 
hood end, and adolescence begins. With 
the sixteenth year, adolescence ends and 


and 


The twen 


youth begins; and youth has its true 


proper educational ending with 
tieth or the twenty-first year 
The education system of the state should 
he so organized that its stages of deve lop 
(rather than its breaks 


ment Shall corre 


spond with the four development periods 


i 
outlined. The result would be four schools. 


the one blending into he next, but eacn 


marked, nevertheless, and strongly marked 
by its own proper method and spirit 


The first school would be the kinder 
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garten-primary school, receiving children 
at the fourth or fifth year and retaining 
them until the eighth. 
would avoid the break and waste of time 


This organization 


resulting in the present separate organiza- 
tion and legal status of the kindergarten, 
and it would save the first and second 
grades from unbeneficial juxtaposition with 
the third and fourth grades. The teachers 
in this school should be the best that soci- 
ety can produce, and normal-school gradu- 
ates should go into it only temporarily as 
novices, for practise teaching. 

The second school would be the elemen- 
children at the 
and them to the 


This school should coneern 


tary school, receiving 


eighth retaining 
twelfth year. 
itself chiefly with the mastery of the ele- 
tools of knowledge, and should 


year 


mentary 
accomplish as much as is attained in quan- 
tity and much more than is attained in 
quality by the present-day grammar school. 
This is the division into which normal- 
school graduates should come, to teach, 
under strong supervision ; and it is the one 
out of which superior teachers should go 
for higher training for kindergarten- 
primary and secondary work. 

The third is the *‘secondary’ 
school, or the high school, receiving pupils 
at twelve or thirteen and retaining them 
to sixteen or seventeen, and including the 
seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth grades, 
with compulsory attendance through the 


In this school, in much of the 


school F 


tenth grade. 
work, there should be class-room, but not 
social, segregation of boys and girls—this 
principally for the reason that boys are of 
slower development, in the period of adoles. 
eence, than are girls until the sixteenth 
year, The curriculum of this school should 
be radically different from the curriculum 
of the present-day high school, which con- 
tains a mixture of the diluted medieval 
trivium and quadrivium imposed upon it 
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by classicists of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, of the strenuous and overspecialized 
science of the ultra-modern scientists of the 
late nineteenth century, and of the voca- 
tional Utopian-minded 
dreamers of early twentieth-century indus- 


subjects of the 
trialism. Many of the new courses in this 
school should be of the ‘‘exploratory’’ type 
recently outlined by Professor Thomas H. 
Much of 
the teaching of this period should be of 


Briggs, of Columbia University. 


the type outlined by Prince Kropotkin, in 
his ‘‘ Autobiography of a Revolutionist,”’ 
as he deseribes his teacher of literature in 
the following words: 


In western Europe, and probably in America, 
that type of teacher—‘‘the teacher of literature’’ 
—is unknown; but in Russia, there is not a man or 
woman of mark, in literature or in political life, 
who does not owe the first impulse toward a 
higher development to his or her teacher of litera- 
Every school in the world ought to have such 
a teacher. Each teacher in a school has his own 
subject, and there is no link between the different 
subjects. Only the teacher of literature, guided 
by the general outlines of the program, but left 
free to treat it as he likes, can bind together the 
separate historical and humanitarian sciences that 
are taught in a school, unify them by a broad 
philosophical and humane conception, and awaken 
higher ideals and inspirations in the brains and 
hearts of the young people. In Russia, that neces- 
sary task falls quite naturally upon the teacher of 
Russian literature. As he speaks of the develop- 
ment of the language, of the contents of the early 
epic poetry, of popular songs and music, and, 
later on, of modern fiction, of the scientific, polit- 
ical, and philosophical literature of his own coun- 
try, and the divers esthetical, political and philo- 
sophical currents it has reflected, he is bound to in- 
troduce that generalized conception of the develop- 
ment of human mind which lies beyond the scope 
of each of the subjects that are taught separately. 

The same thing ought to be done for the natural 
It is not enough to teach phys- 
astronomy and meteorology, 
zoology and botany. The philosophy of all the 
natural sciences—a general view of nature as a 
whole, something on the lines of the first volume of 
Humboldt ’s ‘‘Cosmos’’—must be conveyed to the 
pupils and the students, whatsoever may be the ex- 


ture. 


sciences as well. 
ics and chemistry, 
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tension given to the study of the natural sciences 
~ e 


losophy and the poetry of 
nature, the methods of all the exact sciences, and 


rired conception of the life of nature must 


I 
make part of education. Perhaps the teacher of 


geography might provisionally assume this fun¢ 


tion; but then we should require quite a different 
set of teachers in this subject, and a different set 
of professors of geography in the universities would 


he needed 


What 


anything you like, but it 


is now taught under this name is 
is not geography. 


Tea ‘hers of this ty pe co ld best be pr 


. *teachers’ col 


ge’’ type, and they rain, should be the 
best teachers that society can produce 
The fourth school. or series of schools 


or bacealau 


“ 
sf 
a+ 


‘iving students at sixteen 


graduating them at 


Social 


and 


rr seventeen, 


+ 


wenty or twenty-one. and moral 
needs would require residence in dormi- 
for all 


The schools would be, in part: 


tories students living away from 
home. 
1. The normal school, for teacher-training 
of elementary grade 
The polytechnic school. 
3. The college, as 
a) The municipal college 
b) The county agricultural college. 
(c) The privately endowed college. 
4. The continuation school. 

Instructors for these colleges should be 
prepared in the university. Graduates of 
these colleges should be fitted to go into 
teaching service (in the elementary school 
into municipal, county and state service 
(in the lower ranks of expert service), into 
business, or into the university for ad 
vanced professional training or for train- 
ing in research. It would be fortunate, in 
the writer’s opinion, if, at the twenty-first 
year, there were required of young men 
and young women a short period of service 


William called 
provided that this 


in what Professor James 
the 


service 


‘industrial army,”’ 


could include physical training, 


such military training as might be desir- 


wie Tor n nd su Xx ry tary 
training in nurs é n t be di 
sirable for w en, wit su ov ent 
on or in ¢onnecti W work and 
sery a nil su he« dies ca A ’ i 
fit our young n ind young womer! T 
tne sul ig Pheu pu ser 
train . ld be n ‘ , 
giate and university courses for 
tending ins . or ther thal 
the se nd irTv Sc! | 

I versity trail » should not it } 
indergraduate work. as it does now it 
should be confined to professional training 
and research The university should do 
the necessary work researe} n eduea 
tion: normal schools should not attempt it 

The normal school, in the reorganized 


schoo] System, Wo ild not be what it Is now 
an accident and an after-thought—a make 
shift to supply an immediate demand for 
teachers by driving an army of young 


women and a few young men through a 


two-year apprent eeship The new normal 
school would be an integral part of a scien 
for pu 


ning 


tific plan for tra 
would have its students for a 


m thorough 


riod of time to give thi 
which, however, would not be prolong 
beyond the twentieth or twenty-first year, 
when economic and social ¢ 
begin. The two first vears the elg 
and nineteenth years of life f the no 
should be 


school eurriculum 


foundations in biology, elementary philol 


ogv, ethics and esthetics, sociology and 
civics, with a higher study, also, of the 
elementary school subjects fron 1 peda 
gogical point of view. The last two vears 


curriculum should bi 
work, that is to 


of the 
laboratory practise teacl! 


ing, and to practical studies in pedagogy 


and psychology based on eX] erie! é n 
dealing with children actually going 
through the school process, under the eyes 
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and partly in the hands of the future 
teacher. The net result of this four-year 


process of training should be a teacher 
equipped to do good work in the elementary 
school, and in the elementary school only, 
except, perhaps, that a graduate from the 
process might, if specially fitted for it by 
character, ability and temperament, go into 
the kindergarten-primary 
temporary novitiate. 
Teachers of special subjects and of the 


school for a 


new high-school curriculum should be, pre- 
ferably, teachers who have had some ex- 
perience in the elementary school process, 
and who have had, in addition, higher pro- 
fessional training in a teachers’ college. 
University graduates should not be per- 
mitted to teach unless they have been grad- 
uated from the university’s school of edu- 
cation, or from a teachers’ college. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that the en- 
tire argument for reorganization of our 
school system is based on the assumption 
that there is an educational process and 
that there is a science of education. If 
neither exists, the sooner we get rid of the 
whole business the better. My own thought 
is that the educational process may claim 
precedence over extra-school life and over 
training in the home and in the affairs of 
life, only through the period of adolescence 
or of high-school training, and that in that 
period there should be large opportunities 
in and out of school for exploratory con- 
tacts with life. In the collegiate and uni- 
versity periods, in all phases of profes- 
sional training, the school should become 
less and less an isolated institution, and 
more and more an overhead organization 
for bringing the student and human affairs 
and the sucessful administrators of human 
affairs into instructive and developing vital 
relations. The best medical school knows 
something of Galen and Hippocrates; but 
it knows more of and is more taught by the 
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successful practising specialists who are on 
its staff. The best law school acquaints its 
students with Blackstone and Kent, and 
has a few administrators and a few all-time 
lecturers who devote themselves wholly to 
the school. Its effective major work, how- 
ever, is done by part-time lecturers who 
are judges on the bench and attorneys-at- 
law. The more that schools of public serv- 


ice, schools of engineering, schools of agri- 


culture and schools for teacher-training 
follow the example of the medical school 
and the modern law school, the better 


schools will they become. 
Epwarp L. Harpy 
PRESIDENT OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
San Dreco, CAuir. 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

THE LONDON TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

THE seventh annual conference of the Lon- 
don Teachers’ Association was held on May 5 
at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street. We 
learn from the Educational Supplement of the 
London Times that Mr. F. E. Wolstenholme, 
the president, paid a warm tribute to the serv- 
ices of Mr. T. Gautrey, who was now retiring 
from the office of general secretary, a position 
he had held since 1879. He had devoted 38 
years to the cause of promoting the interests 
of education. His life had been devoted whole- 
heartedly to the interests of teach- 
ers, and the interests of education generally. 
A resolution providing for Mr. Gautrey’s re- 


London 


tirement on a superannuation allowance of 
£100 per annum was unanimously carried, and, 
in acknowledgment, Mr. Gautrey said he felt 
he had been blessed beyond his deserts. As 
their secretary he had had three guiding prin- 
He had always endeavored to be loyal 
to the association in school work, on the school 
board and on the London County Council; sec- 
ondly, he had endeavored to weld together the 
several sections of their members whose inter- 


ciples. 


ests appeared at times to conflict; and, thirdly, 
he had cultivated the interests of individual 
He had been consulted with refer- 


The 


members. 
ence to the increased grant to teachers. 
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training of munition inspectors, electro-technicians, 
chauffeurs, factory draughtsmen and skilled arti- 
sans in woodworking and metalworking trades. 
These have proved so successful that graduates of 
these courses have been in great demand by the 


military authorities. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE MILITARY 
CAMP IN MAINE 


Aut the plans for the 
camp of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology students at East Machias, Me., have 
been outlined, the camp has received formal 


summer military 


recognition from the institute in the appoint- 
ment by President Maclaurin of 
Russell, associate professor of hydraulic engi- 


George E. 


neering at the institute, to be commandant 
with the 
Institute of Technology cadet corps, to be as- 
sisted by a staff including John M. DeBell, of 
Great Barrington, Paul C. Leonard, of Brook- 
line, Robert E. DeMerritt, of Reading, FE. IT. 
Clarkson, Jr. (assistant), of Cambridge, and 
Frederick A. Washburn, of Dorchester, with 
the rank of first lieutenant, the last-named to 
be quartermaster. For the infantry drill Har- 
rison L. Wirt, of Brookline, will be in charge 
of the company with the rank of captain, and 


rank of major in the Massachusetts 


his officers will be Richard O. Lowengard, of 
New York City, and Kenneth S. M. Davidson, 
of Buffalo, first and second lieutenant respee- 
tively. 

Professor Russell has gone to Toronto for a 
short visit of inspection. The University of 
Toronto a couple of years ago established a 
training school which was conducted on its 
own responsibility for a year or more. It 
proved so successful that the Canadian govern- 
ment has realized its value and is now super- 
vising it. Professor Russell will observe its 
administration with a view of adopting its best 
points in the Tech military camp. 

For the first five weeks the camp will be the 
sophomore military camp and will be con- 
ducted strictly on military rules. Following 
this will come the regular seven weeks of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology sum- 
mer surveying camp, a portion of the curricu- 
lum. this second period the Tech 
civil engineering instructing staff will be in 


During 
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charge and the military students will under- 
take studies in the line of military mechanics. 
There will be 


regular ceremonies like guard mounting and 


infantry drill, patrol work, 


target practise; in the latter every student is 
expected to qualify at 200 and 300 yards. 
There will be military engineering, one useful 
proposition being to build and repair the road 
to East Machias so that it will be practicable 
for motor trucks and another being to drain 
baseball field for a 


There will be bridge building, 


and grade the present 
parade ground. 
other constructions and operations which the 
wooded country about East Machias will make 
practicable. 

The whole camp project is said to be a 
manifestation of the sophomores at Tech to 
make themselves as useful as possible to the 
government in case of a prolonged war by ac- 
quiring in what is normally a vacation time a 
familiarity with the science of military work 
and the details of infantry movements which 


will enable them to attack more directly 
through this special training the engineering 
problems of warfare. The institute has for 


the purpose its summer engineering camp at 
Gardner Lake, East Machias, which will thus 
be made to do double duty. The camp is fur- 
nished with permanent buildings for adminis- 
tration, dining and drawing rooms, with good 
sites on a bluff overlooking the lake for the 


tents of the students. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Chicago board of education on June 15 
unanimously reelected John D. Shoop superin- 
tendent of schools for a term of four years at 
an increase in salary from $10,000 to $12,000 
per annum. Under the new legislative pro- 
visions defining the duties of the superintend- 
ent of schools of Chicago, Mr. Shoop is given 
broader and more general powers than any 
At the 


same meeting the board of education reelected 


other superintendent in the country. 
Lewis E. Larson, the present business man- 
ager, also for a four-year term at a salary of 
$12,000. 
By a vote of 14 to 5 the board reinstated in 
the service the sixty-eight teachers dropped 


This was not unanimous, however. 
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L. Orr, Dr. E. A. Klein, Dr. H. H. Hines and 
Professor W. H. Parker. 


Proressor L. B. Gititet, of the department 
of English literature at Wesleyan University, 
has resigned his position to enter military serv- 


ice, 


Francis B. Sayre, son-in-law of President 
Wilson, and for some time an instructor at 
Williams College, has been appointed Ezra 
Ripley Thayer teaching fellow in the Harvard 
University Law School. The scholarship is 
one donated by the widow of former Dean 
Thayer, of the Harvard Law School, and this 


is the first time it has been awarded. 


At the University of Chicago the following 
new appointments have been made: George 
Tyler Northup (Ph.D., Chicago, ’06), of the 
University of Toronto, associate professor of 
Spanish literature; William Scott Gray, dean 
of the college of education; Benjamin Frank- 
lin Bills (Ph.B. 711, J.D., ’14, Chicago), to be 
instructor in the law school and in the depart- 
ment of political science; Mr. Georges Van 
Biesbroeck, of the Royal Observatory of Bel- 
gium, who has served as visiting professor of 
assistant professor of 
The following promo- 


practical astronomy, 
practical astronomy. 
tions have also been announced: Associate Pro- 
fessor William Draper Harkins, of the depart- 
ment of chemistry, to a professorship; Assist- 
ant Professor Henri C. E. David, of the de- 
partment of Romance languages and litera- 
tures, to an associate professorship; Assistant 
Professor Frank Nugent Freeman, of the de- 
partment of education, to an associate pro- 
The instructors have 
been promoted to assistant 
William Garrison Whitford, of the department 
of design, Ethelwyn 
Miller, of the college of education, and Cora 
C. Colburn, of the department of home eco- 


fessorship. following 


professorships : 


school of education; 


nomics. 

New appointments by the Oberlin trustees 
include the following: Dr. Arthur I. Taft, 
assistant professor of English, at present a 
member of the department at Yale; Dr. Ed- 
ward H. Cox, assistant professor of chemistry, 
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now of the University of Hlinois; Dr. Edward 
S. Jones, assistant professor of psychology, at 
present a member of the faculty of North- 
western University; Jacob Speelman, assistant 
professor of physical education, at present di- 
rector of athletics at Lawrence College, Apple- 
ton, Wis. Promotions include Dr. Carl C. W 
Nicol, assistant professor of psychology, ap- 


r 


pointed acting dean of college men; Dr. Har- 
old King, instructor in history and economics, 
to be assistant professor of history. 


At Dartmouth College Stanley E. Howard 
and Jesse H. Riddle have been appointed in- 
structors in Fletcher 
structor in chemistry, and Charles L. Stone, 
instructor in 
Ashley K. Hardie, to be professor of German; 
John M. Poor, professor of astronomy; Charles 


economics; Low, in- 


psychology. Promotions are: 


H. Hawes, professor of anthropology; Louis C. 
Mathewson and Charles R. 
professors of mathematics; Peter S. Dow, as- 


Dines, assistant 


sistant professor of graphics and engineering, 
and James M. Shortcliffe, assistant professor 
of economics. 


On June 2, Governor Ferguson vetoed the 
entire biannual appropriation for the mainte- 
nance of the main University of Texas at Aus- 
tin and the medical department at Galveston. 
The amount involved is about two millions. 
The governor took this action after he had 
failed to force the board of regents to dismiss 
without proper cause the president of the uni- 
versity and several other members of the fac- 
ulty. Mr. M. H. Thomas, of Dallas, has offered 
to underwrite $100,000 toward a fund to keep 
the university open for the next two years. It 
is now, however, announced that the Attorney 
General has ruled that the Governor can not 
veto the entire bill. 


At the meeting of the board of trustees of 
Lafayette College, held on June 9, it was an- 
nounced that Lafayette had received during 
the year over two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars in cash and twenty-nine thousand dol- 
lars in subscriptions not yet paid. This is ex- 
clusive of the bequest of Albert N. 
made Lafayette College his residuary legatee, 


Seip, who 














} 


11 to t} 
his estate t 


, oa ; 
he college will eventually 


receive $200,000, 


FELLOWSHIPS in ophthalmology and otolaryn- 


Minnesota have been established by Dr. Frank 
( Tedd, of Minneapolis, and Dr. Frank E. 
Burch. of St. Paul, both of the school of medi 
cine. These fellowships carry with them the 
same stipend that is paid by the University of 
Minnesota to the university fellows, namely, 
$500 the first year, $750 the second year, and 
$1,000 the third year. Such fellows will spend 
half their time in the private clinie of Dr. 
Todd or Dr. Burch, and the other half in lab 
oratory and clinical work and in pursuit of 
certain courses for specialists in ophthalmol- 
ogy and otolaryngology at the university. For 
work done in these private clinics, credit will 
be given toward the degree granted by the uni- 
versity in the course of ophthalmology and oto 
laryngology given at the University of Minne- 
sota, to accepted doctors of medicine covering 
a period of three years which prepares the 
physician for the specialty of ophthalmology 
and otolaryngology. 

Tue new Technical High School at St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, was formally opened and 
accepted on April 30, although sessions have 
been held in the building for several months. 
lhe new school, when fully equipped, will cost 
$230,000. It is built on a 10-acre tract border 
ing on a little lake in the heart of the city. 

We learn from School that Justice Erlanger 
in the Supreme Court has handed down a de- 
cision upholding the procedure of the New 
York Board of Education in paying out of 
teachers’ pension funds salary refunds to 
teachers whose absence is excused with pay. 
Emil Boehme, a retired teacher, brought ac 
tion with Miss Ava L. Parrott, president of the 
Professional Elementary Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, on the ground that once a deduction from 
a teacher’s salary was credited to the Retire 
ment Fund it could be used only to pay annu- 
ities. Justice Erlanger held that the policy of 
excusing teachers’ absences and then withdraw 
ing from the fund the excused absence money 
was legal, otherwise the city would be called 


upon to pay two salaries for the same service 
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find that the special commission which has 
been considering the question recommends that 
‘all teachers now in the associated institutions 
shall have the privilege of continuing in the 
present system of free pensions. The ar- 
rangement of facts and statements is a good 
one—from the Pritchett standpoint. Whoever 
made up the abstract which was sent to the 
press knew what he was doing and for whom 
he was working. He made it quite certain that 
the average man would never get to that last 
paragraph—the paragraph which contains the 
real meat of the report and which upsets one 
of the contentions of the foundation.” 


Provost Smirn, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has issued an appeal to the young 
men of the country not to neglect university 
training. He says in part: “ A great swath of 
destruction has been cut through the ranks of 
educated young men who were to form the 
intellectual leaders of the coming generation. 
They are gone. The world has lost them. 
And those nations in the coming years will be 
by so much the weaker and less progressive, 
less able to master the future’s problems. It 
is for us to take warning from this lamentable 
example. We can not afford to incur the same 
risk. We must keep the ranks of our educated 
men well filled. We do not know how deeply 
the fate of war will ultimately spread death 
in our army. But we do know that the cessa- 
tion of one year’s full quota ef educated men 
at our universities would be simply one whole 
year lost in the onward march of progress dur- 
ing the next generation. Let us therefore fully 
understand that the ranks of the universities 
must be kept filled, and let us carry this mes- 
sage to others. Let each student who has de- 
cided to devote himself to military service 
make every effort that his vacant place in the 
army of science and learning shall be filled 
during the coming year by at least one other 
enlistment in college or professional school.” 


A peputation of London members of Parlia- 
ment and of the London County Council Edu- 
cation Committee and officials has waited 
upon Mr. Fisher at the board of education to 
ask the board for an increased grant for edu- 


cation purposes in London. In reply Mr. 
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Fisher said he was prepared to recommend to 
the treasury that an increased grant should be 
made. The grant would probably amount to 
something above £1,000,000, but it would be 
given on the distinct understanding that the 
money should be used for education purposes 
only, and not for relief of present rates. 

Ir is reported from Berlin that, according 
to an estimate made by the Tageblatt, of 73,- 
000 students registered during the past winter 
in the German universities and_ technical 
schools, 65,000 are under arms. 

IN connection with the National Food Econ- 
omy movement, the Manchester Education 
Committee has been conducting public demon- 
strations in economical cookery at two con- 
venient centers. A public meeting also has 
been organized for the purpose of securing 
pledges to keep within the rationing allowances 
tabulated by the Food Controller; and to this 
end an advertisement campaign is also being 
conducted in the municipal tramears and local 
picture houses. The cooperation of the teach- 
ing services will probably be sought by means 
of a conference which will discuss the problem 
from the school point of view. An experimen- 
tal course of training in welfare work to com- 
mence on May 14 has been organized by the 
University of Manchester for those who seek 
posts as welfare supervisors in munition works 
and controlled establishments. Should the 
classes prove successful further courses ex- 
tending over a longer period dealing with other 
branches of social work are to be instituted. 
The existing course includes 14 lectures upon 
elementary physiology, recent industrial de- 
velopments, the practical application of the 
Factory Acts, and canteen organization and 
management. 

CERTAIN suggestions for the reorganization of 
art education in England which were discussed 
with Mr. Fisher by a deputation from the Na- 
tional Society of Art Masters and the Royal 
College of Art Old Students’ Association on 
April 24, have been issued. These suggestions 
lay down the principle that “ education should 
be considered as a whole. Primary, secondary 
and specialized sections should be related in an 
organized and progressive scheme.” The so- 
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ignored, though it should logically come first. * Most teachers wobble a little. or 1 

In determining the bases on which the value because they have no abiding, ever-preset 
of a student’s work Should be discovered there clear ideas of the relative importance of the 
are two cases: (a) where the writers of th various considerations or of what a pupil of 
papers are unknown to the examiners and ()) a given grade ought to be able to accomplish 
where the writers are known and, as is usually 8. Some habitually give the student the 
true, the progress of the students has been benefit of the doubt: the rest of us do when th 
watched during the term. Let us consider humor strikes us. 

the former case first; for into the latter enter For these reasons and for others equally 
all the considerations that are in the former important and equally obvious, it would seem 
and some others also. that the only hope for any degree of w 
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otherwise, it seems idle to consider eradicating 
discrepancies of this character. 

Difficult as the above case is, it is easier 
than that of pupils who have been pursuing 
the study, with the one who is to grade the 
addition to the 
troubles, come those involved in such ques- 


papers. Here, in above 
tions as the following: 

(a) Should we decide the grade solely on 
the basis of what the student knows at the end 
of the term? has 
learned during the term ? 

(b) Is a student to be marked higher or 
lower, for equal amounts learned, if and be- 


Or, rather, on what he 


cause he is of superior ability? 

(c) For equal amount learned during the 
term is he to be marked higher or lower if, 
and because, he had superior preparation for 
the work? 

(d) If he has worked hard but has not suc- 
ceeded in learning much-is-he to be marked 
the same as one who has learned the same 
amount with little study? 

(e) Should youth, immaturity and lack of 
comprehension for that reason, lower the 
grade, or raise it on the ground that youth 
is no crime? 

On these points the practise of different 
teachers varies widely and we are not con- 
sistent, each with himself, at different times 
or with different pupils writing on the same 
examination; it is so difficult to keep a proper 
balance even through one paper, especially 
when we know the writers personally. In his 
“School Management,” Raub says: “ Mark 
high a student who thinks for himself and has 
Most of us would subscribe to that 
canon, but would we not, at least often, agree 
that a student able to do better work than 
others should be held to higher accomplish- 


ideas.” 


ment in quantity if he wants marks equally 
high with those of less ability? A committee 
of the senate of one of our universities re- 
cently recommended that grades be based on 
knowledge and extent of preparation, the im- 
plication being that the better the preparation 
the higher, the grade should be; yet one might 
say that according to that a well-prepared 
student who studies little may show the same 
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amount of knowledge in, say, freshman Latin, 
as one who actually learns more during the 
term and the former, though he loafs on the 
job, may get the higher mark; this in spite 
of the two-edged fact that he knew more when 
he entered the class and so had less to learn 
and, knowing more, he got what he did learn 
more easily. 

The subject is full of difficulties and pitfalls 
and one is sometimes tempted to do no more 
than not a few apparently do usually, make 
“a blind stab” at the right grade. Teachers 
who have conducted students through the work 
could not if they would and would not if they 
could, grade them basis of 
knowledge and comprehension shown by test 
papers. Every step we take away from the 
wholesale method of handling students, every 
concession we make to the demand that we 
recognize individual differences, that we treat 
each student to some extent as an individual 
brings us closer to recognizing that these ele- 
ments enter in each attempt to grade students’ 
work justly. Each of the factors mentioned 
above enters the case in a perfectly definite 
manner, either raising or lowering a provi- 
sional mark, a tentative grade, based most 
reasonably on knowledge shown. We do not 
know what weight should be attached to abil- 
ity, or preparation, or any of the others in a 
rational system of marking; but we feel 
that the function of each is fixed and it is 
incumbent on us to try to find it. 

The following is suggested as a tentative 
procedure: 

1. The prime consideration is knowledge 
possessed at the end of the term. To a provi- 
sional mark indicating knowledge is to be 
added somewhat for amount of work done, 
meaning by that the number of hours of in- 
tensive study done. Thus, if the knowledge 
displayed deserves a certain grade and one 
has good reason to believe that the student 
has done as much work as should be put on 
this study, something like one half the differ- 
ence between the provisional mark and the 
highest grade might be added, If he has done 
an average amount of studying, let the grade 
stand. If he has done little studying the 


solely on the 
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grade should be lowered, by how much we THE PRESENT STATUS OF NATURE-STUDY 
would have to decide in each case. Now, as SomME data have recently bee accumulated 
we often know little about the amount of in- that throw light on the present interest in na 
tensive studying our pupils do, we are com-  ture-study Che details are published els 
pelled to depend on some other elements of where,’ but a summary of them may prove of 
the case concerning which we can get some interest her 

evidence. These are, principally, ability, The normal schools apparent 

preparation and maturity; each of which is demand for the preparation of t ers in ¢ 
related reciprocally to the amount of study mentary science. Letters of inquiry were sent 


required, other things being the same. We_ to all the 245 public and 40 pr 

may substitute for the function of the amount listed in the U. S. Educational Directory. Ri 
of study done three terms on which the plies have been received from 165. Of the 
amount of study depends. We would then there are 157 schools that maintain a practis: 
have: or observation school; five of the eight 

2. Having assigned a provisional grade doing so are private schools. Nature-study 
based on knowledge, there is to be added or giveffin 127 out of the 157 practise schools (81.4 
subtracted a function of preparation, added per cent.), and 95 of them (60.2 per cent.) 
or subtracted a function of ability, and added give it in all the grades they maintain. This 
or subtracted a function of maturity of the nature-study is taught in some schoo 


individual. As to adding or subtracting, we once a week, in others two or more times a 


suggest: If the student is above average in week, the average being about three times 

ability the function is to be subtracted; if week (2.93). The course followed in the 

average, the function should reduce to zero; grades is sytematized in 60 schools (38 per / 
if below average, the correction is positive; cent. of all), and is detinitely outlined in 44 : 


similarly for the others. If we know the (28 per cent.). These are conservative figures 
amount of intensive study and use that we Such inde finite statements as “the cours 


should omit the others, as it de pends on them Syste matized by foll wing seasonal changes,” 


and so includes them. Grading a semester’s “by following the changing interests of t 
work should be on the same principles. child,” ete., do not entitle to a place the 
Any attempt to decide at this stage what group of schools with systematized courses 
function of these elements should be used The outline, too, must be a detailed and def 
would plainly be futile. It would seem, how- nite outline, prescribing in exact terms th 
ever, that it is along such a line as this that work expected from each grade in order tl 
we must proceed if we are to get together on the school be re ported as having an outlin 
the grading problem. Other considerations There are 114 schools. out of 168 (69 ver 
than those mentioned enter, some sporadically, cent.), that report one or more courses 1n na 
but the method of considering each on its own 


. =e ture study offered to prospective teacher 
merits must be followed. If it is urged that 


, preparation for teaching elementary s 
no such complicated system could be used, the . , ge ' 
. . . 5 : in the grades, and 110 of them give the le 
reply is that reducing a complex, chaotic situ- 


: ; of the course or courses: the extremes for tl 
ation to understandable, elementary consid- : 1 | 
. . . . . “fe at are 5 and 108 weeks he attempt ha 
erations is not complicating but simplifying. latter are — 
7. Ye ade to express the length of the cours 
4 There is no doubt but that we could grade been mad te 
f, fo* : £ aint in a common unit, a week of five sch d 
with far greater fairness if we had accurate : 


knowledge of the maturity and native ability with a class on each day, though in a few 


° “-_ eae 1e statement of facts i he replies was indet 
of the individual students. Perhaps ability the statement of facts in the re} vas ind 


tests will be devised in sufficient numbers and = te or ambiguous. 


simplicity to enable us to get this information. A nature-study course is required 


dents by 74 schools (44.9 per cent.) ; 
Bens. B. JAMES 
WHITEWATER, WIs. 1 School S ce and Mathematics, Vol. XVII / 
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students by 10 schools (6 per cent.) The aver- 
age length of the course in those schools that 
require it of all students and that also report 
the length of the course is 23.5 weeks. The 
time given to “ methods” as distinct from sub- 
ject-matter in the nature-study course for 
prospective teachers varies from nothing to 
the entire time of the course, with an average 
of 8.4 weeks in the 59 schools that report defi- 
nitely on this item (51.8 per cent. of all that 
give a nature-study course). 

Courses in elementary agriculture are given 
to prospective teachers in many schools. In 
some cases these are given in addition to na- 
ture-study courses, in others in place of the 
latter. In the latter case it evidently is the 
expectation that these agriculture courses will 
serve the teacher better in her nature work in 
the grades than nature-study courses. Courses 
in elementary agriculture for the grade 
teacher are offered in 100 schools (60.6 per 
cent.). 
ture is given, but no nature-study; in the rest 
of the 100 both 
nature-study are given. 


In 24 schools the elementary agricul- 


elementary agriculture and 
The average length 
of the course or courses in agriculture is 22.7 
weeks, and the extremes are 2 and 108 weeks. 
Out of the 100 schools offering agriculture, 41 
require it, and 22 of these have a course in na- 
ture-study that is also required of all students, 
so that 13.3 per cent. of all the 165 schools re- 
quire both nature-study and elementary agri- 
culture for graduation. 

In reply to letters sent to all the superin- 
tendents of public instruction in the various 
states and territories, it was found that in 
thirteen of the 53 states and territories (24.5 
per cent.), both nature-study and agriculture 
are required either by law or by the edict of 
the state superintendent; 31 additional (58.5 
per cent.) require either nature-study or agri- 
culture. In 15 (28.37 per cent.) states and 
territories nature-study is required, and in 24 
a state course of study is offered. Twenty-six 
(49 per cent.) require agriculture and the 
same number have a prescribed state course of 
study.” 

As typical of the situation in any single 


2 Nature Study Review, September, 1915. 
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state, attention may be called to Miss Billig’s 
A questionnaire sent to all 
the cities of 3,000 or 
Illinois elicited the information that in 83 of 
the 99 cities replying, nature-study was taught 


investigation. 


more inhabitants in 


in the grades, and 59 per cent. of these schools 
have definite courses of study.® 


E.tuiot R. DownineG 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CANDIDATES FOR HONORS 


‘ 


SINCE certain universities give the B.A. de 
gree under three headings, the ordinary de- 


gree, “cum laude,” and “ magna cum laude,” 
the meaning and purpose of the honor grades 
naturally invites discussion. At present, it is 
simply a matter of ordinary class marks, but 
conceivably other considerations might be al- 
lowed weight. Presumably the honor gradu- 
ate is so designated in order to announce to 
the world a certain superior grade of ability 
and efficiency, with the expectation that ad- 
vantage will result both to society and to the 
marked individuals. Would it not therefore 
be worth while to subject every candidate for 
honors to a rigid physical examination, and 
count the resulting mark as an appreciable 
element in the total grade—possibly ten per 
cent.?¢ Not only is the individual’s physical 
ability a large element in his chances for suc- 
cess and usefulness, but it obviously requires 
cultivation during the college years, just as do 
the powers of the mind. In each ease, the stu- 
dent has a certain natural endowment, which 
he can use to good or poor advantage, and we 
are by no means justified in assuming that 
good health is a gift of the gods, while good 
class marks result wholly from hard work and 
efficient teaching. To draw attention to the 
physical condition of the students in the man- 
ner proposed might not only help to make the 
honor degree more practically significant, but 
might also tend to cause able students to think 


8 Nature Study Review, May, 1915. 

1 Those interested in this question will enjoy 
reading the account of the trial of a prisoner ac- 
cused of having pulmonary consumption, in Sam- 
uel Butler’s ‘‘Erewhon,’’ Chap. XI. 
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QUOTATIONS 
NTINUED AND SPECIALIZED EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 
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The important changes set forth in the draft 
await, however, in their main proposals the 
close of the war, but having regard to the ad- 
mitted fact that more than two millions of the 
between thirteen and 


adolescent population 


eighteen years of age cease to avail them- 
selves of all opportunities of further educa- 
tion, no measures will be really effective for the 
future education of the young people until all 
exemptions from school up to at least fourteen 
years of age are removed and provision made 
for continued education within working hours 
until eighteen years of age. It is to be hoped, 
as the board desires, that the experienced ad- 
ministrators of the various authorities and the 
teachers will give careful consideration to this 


important manifesto of the board.—Nature. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
The High School, a Study of Origins and 
FraNkK WEBSTER SMITH, 
New York, Sturgis and Walton Com- 
1916, $2.00. 
The increasing specialization in the study of 


Tendencies. by 
Ph.D. 


pany, 


secondary education is emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the subject in its historical aspects. 
The secondary school of to-day is still rooted 
in the past; an explanation has to be offered 
for the traditionalism and inflexibility that 
have surrounded it before we can formulate 
the principles upon which its further develop- 
ment depends. The general history of educa- 
tion has hitherto stopped short in its treatment 
of secondary education in the -Renaissance. 
There is a pressing need for a comprehensive 
conspectus of the ideals which the secondary 
different 
Contrary to the general view, the his- 
tory of secondary education since the Renais- 


school has sought to represent at 


times. 


sance has not been stationary. There have 


“modern school” 
The attacks 
on the classical secondary school began before 
the close of the sixteenth century and have 
been persistent up to the present, when they 
seem to be in a fair way to accomplish their 
objects. There has been a striking parallelism 
in the ebb and flow of the various ideals and 
aims of secondary education in the leading 


been many advocates of the 
before the present year of grace. 
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countries of Europe and in the United States. 
This country, for a long time a borrower, has 
developed an institution which shows in the 
twentieth century every prospect of repaying 
its debts. 


study causes and principles underlying second- 


For that reason it is impossible to 


ary education in this country and at the same 
time the 
The conditions which press for urgent reform 


disregard movements in Europe. 
are the same everywhere. 

The development of the secondary school 
may be studied from various points of view. 
It may be approached either as a study of the 
efforts of society to initiate its adolescent pop- 
ulation into the work that lies before it; it 
may be looked upon as a means for developing 
the personality of those who are to be the fu- 
ture leaders; it may be regarded as an inter- 
pretation at any epoch of the meaning of cul- 
ture; or finally it may be treated from the 
point of view of its organization, curriculum, 
methods and text-books. 

The present book attempts to cover the his- 
tory of secondary education from the primi- 
tive period to the present, but the point of view 
Out of its 442 pages 
of text 284 are devoted to the development of 
the subject up to the sixteenth century. If so 
much space is to be given to a phase of educa- 
tional history that has been more than ade- 
quately covered in several of our standard his- 


varies from time to time. 


tories of education and monographs, one is 
justified in looking for some contribution, some 
new point of view, which unfortunately the 
author fails to present. But if the author has 
failed in this, it might at least have been ex- 
pected that the succeeding chapters dealing 
with the seventeenth, eighteenth and _ nine- 
teenth centuries would offer a presentation of 
the interplay of causes and effects in making 
It is in this 
period that the struggle for the modern 


secondary education what it is. 
sec- 
ondary school begins, that the scientific and 
begin to the 
classics for a place in the curriculum. The 
courtly academies in Germany, France and 


practical subjects vie with 


England are barely mentioned; the non-con- 
formist academies of England and their influ- 
ence on both English and American education 
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rdlv referred to: the development of a The book « | 

large number of private schools in England to — liography n ° t tot tud 
pro de what the grammar scho ls failed To I secondary ed t ! | | r r 
supply are not noticed While the author works of Leach and Foster Wat ild, f 
refers to the rise of the academy in this coun- example, have be more helpfu t ref 
tr mits all reference to Franklin’s con erence to Gibbon, E., D 
ributior Roman Em t R | { 

A work that professes to study origins should mission and the Sadler's 5} Report 1 

free from the broad generalizations that have been mor Iminating tl Crawford 


racterize the latter part of this book His J M., The A wa na t report 


can not be written from the impression- Berlin Conferences in 1890 and 1900 | 
stic star dpoint A g vod example of this 1s report f the Ribot ( ! S101 f 1st 
Broad Résumé of the Growth of Second France would have shed mor rht on mode 


ry Education of Girls” on pp. 311 and 312, secondary education than MeCurdy, J. F., / 
ch the author states that “the non-sex- fory, Pro; y and ft V n f Israel 
of secondary schools is one of the most in- and the Nations 
teresting phenomena in educational history.” I. L. Kanner 
Non-sexing” is paralleled by the statement TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
page 302 that professions and occupations COLUMBIA UNIVER 
are being “ culturized,” and by the equally 
that “ the idea of char- THE TRUSTEES AND FACULTY OF 
ter itself grew tremendously.” The develop DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


nt of secondary education in Europe in the At the recent mecting of the board 


appy phrase on p. dl 


nineteenth century is summed up in a para- of Dartmouth College the pol —S 
graph of twenty-two lines (pp. 301-302). by the col] + 
Perhaps before the author proceeds to carry diseussed. It was decided that the eurt 
ut his promise of another volume on the sys- should be maintained unimpa 


tems of England, Germany and France (p. departments of instruction should not be 


358) he may be able to study their development jlowed to be weakened: that thus the colleg 
sufficiently to interpret their significance more’ mjeht maintain its momentum and preserve its 
f = . " ; 
fully. organization, for the double purpose of giving 
:' ; ; : : . , 
So far as the American high school is con- opportunities of maximum usefulness during 


cerned the author has found himself able to the war to the great number of men not vet 


dispense with any reference to the influence  ilitary age. or ineligible for other reasot 

upon it of examining and standardizing bod- and of being in a position to carry on colleg 
ies, of the accrediting system and of the re work at the close of the war. without the ne 
ports of the Committee of Ten and of the Com-  eessity. through several vears. of recovery of 
mittee on College Entrance Requirements.  edycational headway which had been lost. N 


The last three chapte rs on the Twentieth Cen man of the instruction corps on any grad 

tury High School present a résumé of cur- he given reason for having the slight 

rent thought on high-school problems in which easiness in regard to his position; no propo 
the author appears to be on surer ground. The tion looking toward the scaling d 

book contains a number of graphic summaries ries will be considered; and all nor 

of epochs and an extensive summary of the creases in rank and salary grades l r 
whole field. These may serve their ends for ried throug} The trustees gave careful « 
examination purposes but will hardly succeed sideration to all the factors involved, and | 
in placing the students “inside the facts and unanimous vote adopted this as the policy of 


” 


conditions of each epoch in order to be able the college 


“to interpret its spirit.” This action was taken in full recognition of 
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the financial factors involved. The financial 
budget for the coming year was carefully 
studied and the fact was recognized that, after 
observing all possible economies, the carrying 
out of this policy would mean a deficit of con- 
siderably above $100,000 for the first year. 
Whatever it may cost, however, the college 
plans to fund its necessary deficits incurred 
under this policy, and to carry them as a war 
debt incurred by Dartmouth in fulfilling its 
required functions during the period of the 
stress of the war. 

Further action taken by the trustees at this 
meeting is of general interest as bearing upon 
attitude in 
which have been the subject of much discus- 


Dartmouth’s regard to matters 
sion in regard to certain institutions of higher 
learning during the past two or three years, 
that is, questions having to do with the mu- 
tual relations of the president and trustees on 
The 
charter of Dartmouth College is a particularly 
Members of the faculty 
of the college are appointed, in the words of 


one side, and the faculty on the other. 
personal document. 


the charter, * to assist the president in the edu- 
cation and the government of the students.” 
It has been technically, therefore, as assistants 
to the president that members of the faculty 
have their official standing in relation to the 
college. The charter further provided that a 
majority of the board of trustees should have 
power to displace and discharge any or all such 
otticers of instruction as they might wish under 
There has, 
however, rarely if ever been a ease which in- 
From time im- 
memorial the election to a professorship at 


any given circumstances to do. 
volved any of these principles. 


Dartmouth has been considered permanent, 
and no attempt has ever been made by any ad- 
ministrator to question this precedent. Early 
in the year, however, on suggestions from vari- 
ous members of the faculty that possible mis- 
understandings might be guarded against if 
understood principles were made a matter of 
record, President Hopkins asked the trustees 
to appoint a committee of conference, to meet 
with a like committee appointed by the faculty, 
to discuss this whole question; and such a 
established. In conformity 


committee was 
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with its recommendations, the board of trus- 
tees and the faculty, respectively, have adopted 
and made a matter of record the following 
votes: 

That in accordance with precedent and in- 
clination of the board the procedure be con- 
tinued under which an election to a professor- 
ship or associate professorship shall be consid- 
ered as on the basis of permanency rather than 
as a term appointment. It is recognized that 
no teacher of any rank, except in cases of 
grave moral delinquency, receive notice of dis- 
missal or of refusal of reappointment later 
than three months before the close of any aca- 
demic year; and that in the cases of teachers 
above the rank of instructor who have had at 
least three years of service in the institution, 
one year’s notice should be given. It should 
be understood, however, that there is a mutual 
equity in this matter, and that members of the 
faculty recognize a moral obligation not to ask 
release under circumstances detrimental to the 
best interests of the college without affording 
a reasonable time for the college to make nec- 
essary readjustments. 

That official action relating to appointments, 
and of reappoint- 
ments, to positions above the grade of in- 
structor, should be taken only after a consulta- 
tion with a committee of the faculty appointed 


reappointments refusals 


as advisory to the president for this purpose; 
and that in the case of instructors such official 
action should be taken only after consultation 
with the active head of the department con- 
cerned. The referred to 
shall consist of six members—five chosen by 


committee herein 
the president from a group of eight nominated 
by a vote of the faculty, and the dean. 

The trustees in this connection would like to 
call attention to the occasional need, for the 
good of the service, that a member of the fac- 
ulty should be demoted, or even dismissed; 
and would wish to have the indorsement of the 
faculty upon the proposition that, to the ex- 
tent that this committee is given participation 
in the policies having to do with the advance- 
ment of members of the faculty, in like man- 
ner it shall share responsibility in the occa- 
sional perplexing problems connected with in- 
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mill operatives, Yerkes f 
3 of the 20 tests in which none of the sub- 
jects made an error and for the Y. M. C. A. 
tudents he found 5. In our group, we found 
8 of the 20 tests were done without error by 
Table Il. gives the averages for the m 
M. ¢ 
students in the 20 tests of the Point 
Seale. In revised blanks were 
used. For this reason it has been 
the tests, as listed by 


Table 24a, so as to correspond 


yur study, the 
necessary 
» number of 
Yerkes in his 
with the same test as numbered on the revised 
blank. 
TABLE Il 

Averages for the Three Gr 
20 Tests of the Potnt-scale 


ups of Subjects in the 


\ Y. M. ¢ 4 G. P. ¢ 
res Op s Students s lents 
l 0 ) ; a) 
; 9g ’ 1.0 
; 2.9 7 3.0 
t i +. 1.7 
4.0 LO 1.0 
} +4 7 ) 
7 8.4 Su 8.6 
_ 1.40 2.0 1.0 
; oH.) ; o.U 
10 OS 7 . 
1] y. oe ey 
l ) 1.0) i 
Ls 1 } 1.0 
14 ono t.0 3.7 
1d 7.4 S 7.9 
16 Bd 5.2 7 
17 t.5 1.7 7) 


Gr m rating SS.3 94.6 OH 


Table IL, 


} 
relative corre- 


In comparing the results given in 


it is important to notice the 


spondence of the results secured from the 


three groups of subjects by each test. In only 
two tests (19 and 20) do we find a difference 
of more than 0.5 in the 
Y. M. C. A. students and ours. In 7 tests 
(4, 6, 10, 14, 15, 16 and 17) we find a differ- 


as much as 0.5 in the average results 


average results of the 


ence ol 
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secured by Yerkes from the mill operative 
ind the Y. M. C. A. students 
] tt t y two dk ded d re es 
I erages of the tests were found 


PY r 3 y rm ‘ t 
point e scores de by these s ts and 
their class grades. With this m 
we secured the grades made by ea , 3 
lasses for t uarter during w h t 
Point S test was given. The stud 
were tl! ranked ter this fas! ind 
coeft t of correlation secured betwe this 
ranking and that given by the Point S 


test. A a Col ed ranking was secured 
from ¢ oht me hers of the fac if P 1 
( lea s ft the SS Sst d ts’ £ r nte 

rence [his ranking was also correlated wit! 
the Point Seale and the grade rankings. We 
found a cos ient correlat f 0.59 for 


nd 0.15 for the facult nd Point 8S 
ratings 
After securing such low coefficients of cor 


arded all individuals w 
h d made a score ot over 96. } 


50 per cent. of our subjects. The three ratings 


were aga correlated and the following co- 
efficient secured: faculty rating and P: 


Seale, a coethcient of O.31: Point Seale and 
j 0.21 ° 


rating and class grades, a coefficient of 


a coethcient of faculty 


as a rule, too easy a d that thev are not such 


as would pick out the best students. The low 
f correlation secured seem to show 
ndeed any, rela 
tion between the ranking given by the Point 


ital Ability and 


students 


coefficients 0 
little, if i 


that there is very 


Seale Test for Measuring Mer 
sch ve) zrad s or the rating riven the 
by their teachers. S. C. GARRISON 


DurHAM, N.C 











